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CHILDREN'S 


§ Big News For 
| CN Readers . . . 
| This issue contains : 

I CN SPECIAL ENQUIRY 

I The Pop Scene 

1 TWO SERIALS 



N EWSPAPER 


§§ Okolo, Boy of Nigeria § 
| Dead Man’s Warning ! | 

I CN BOOKSHELF | 

I SPORT I 


Everv Wednesday—Ninepence 


| Plus all sorts of other g 
| features and items that i 
| are of interest today! g 

Week Ending 27th February, 1965 f|| 


GIBRALTAR STAYS BRITISH 


jT\NCE again Britain has said “No” to Spain’s demand for 
the return of the British colony of Gibraltar. 

where none has been demanded 
before, even on sandwiches! 

Hundreds of Gibraltarians 
living in Spain have suddenly been 
ordered to show residence permits. 
If they cannot, they must leave. 

Trouble arose again soon after 
the Labour Party won the last 
election in Britain in October, 
1964. For the present British 
Government opposes the anti¬ 
socialist Franco regime. 

Recently Britain cancelled orders 


Since General Franco became 
dictator of Spain, in 1939, this 
demand has been pressed many 
times. But now the 30,000 people 
of “Gib " are being squeezed 
harder than ever. 

Cars crossing the frontier at La 
Linea (The Boundary) have been 
delayed for hours by Spanish 
Customs officers. Even school- 
children have been searched for 
"smuggled” goods. 

Customs duty has been charged 


worth £30,000,000 to build war¬ 
ships for Spain, and called oil 
British naval exercises with Spain. 


know yotjr news 


by our Special Correspondent | 

Then came the Spaniards’ call: 
“Give us back Gibraltar!” 

“The Rock,” a big toe of lime¬ 
stone jutting from the Spanish 
mainland into the Mediterranean, 
was captured by a British and 


Dutch, fleet in 1704, But-when it 
first became British, 260 years ago, 
after' a battle over the Spanish 
throne, Spain herself, had then 
owned if for less time than'Britain 
—only .242,years. 

Gibraltar itself covers a mere 
two-arid-a-half square ..miles, with 
the Rock dominating the. Strait, 
which, at its narrowest, separates 
Europe and Africa' by less than 
ten miles. But it is also a fortress 
of great power, and in a position 
of strategic importance, guarding 
the entrance to the Mediterranean, 


and the sea routes to the Middle 
East and the Suez Canal. 

As the picture shows, Gibraltar 
is a naval base from which British 
ships and aircraft can set off at a 
moment’s notice to give help 
where needed—whether it be to 
curb hostile action or to give aid 
to a town stricken by the forces 
of nature. 

And “the Rock” is so vital to 
NATO—of which Spain is not a 
member—that Britain’s allies 
would prefer it to remain British. 

I © Fleetway Publications Ltd.. 1965 | 
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Dear Sir,—In reply to 
Marion Dewberry’s letter 
about Religious Knowledge 
(CN issue dated 6th February), 
I agree; but I also think that if 
the teacher stuck to the basic 
teachings of the Bible, the 
lesson would become utterly 
boring, and might tend to turn 
the religious straggler away 
from any religious belief. 

In our school we have a vicar 
who takes us for R.E., and who, 
though he does keep to the Bibie, 
explains it terrifically well. But in 
our group at Scripture Union (the 
Pathfinders) we go into all sorts 
of things outside the Bible. 

Even though I am a Roman 
Catholic and have a very good 
grounding in my religion, I go to 
the Pathfinders’ meetings, as I find 
it fascinating to learn some things 
about other people’s religions. 

Felicity Greenfields (15), 
Southall, Middlesex. 

The Pathfinders are young 
people, usually between 11 and 15, 
who belong to scripture societies. 

Editor. 

Dear Sir,—In regard to the 
letter sent by Marion Dewberry. 
In my school one is taught exactly 
what Miss Dewberry wants to 
know. They tell the stories and 
help the students to fathom out 
the meaning. 

This year we have an excellent 
teacher of Divinity, and he is 
teaching us the views of religions 
other than mine. It is extremely 
interesting. 

Another point on which I dis- 

THE MARINE 
CADETS 

Dear Sir,—With reference to 
Mrs. Day’s letter (CN issue dated 
2nd January) in which she men¬ 
tioned the Sea Cadets: I am a 
member of the Marine Cadets, of 
which very little is heard, although 
we have the reputation of being 
the smartest cadets in England and 
also, of course, of producing the 
best bands. 

I wonder if any boys who did 
not know of .our existence would 
beinterested in joining ? I, myself, 
would be pleased to give informa¬ 
tion to any boy in the Leeds area. 

Minimum age of entry is 14, 

M. Plows, 35 Gledhow Avenue, 
Gledhow, Leeds 8. 

RELATED 

Dear Sir,—I was very interested 
to read your article, Cottage 
Under a Gum Tree (CN issue 
dated 9th January), because 
Charles La Trobe was my grand¬ 
father’s uncle. 

The Australians are calling the 
new university in Melbourne after 
him, as they have already done a 
district and a river. 

Ingrid La Trobe, Pluckley, 
Kent. / ’ 

Charles La Trobe was the first 
Governor of Victoria, Australia. 

■Editor. 


agree with Marion is in saying 
that “people attend services, but 
do not bother to try to under¬ 
stand them,” Teh! Tch! Tch! 
People go to church to get con¬ 
solation from God and to relieve 
themselves of the burden of their 
sins. " 

Keith Evans (14), Borehamwood, 
Hertfordshire. 

Dear Sir,—I do not actually 
agree that Religious Instruction 
teachers are teaching the wrong 
thing, but I do agree that. too 
many children are not sufficiently 
grounded in their faith, its beliefs, 
ideas, and why it exists. 

Margaret Hopkinson (13), 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to Marion 
Dewberry's request for other 
readers’ views concerning the 
teaching of Religious Instruction, 
I think she is quite wrong in her 
statement that Religious Instruc¬ 
tion teachers are not explaining 
Bible stories properly. 

In our school, and for that 
matter in the majority of Edin¬ 
burgh Schools, these things are 
explained fully. 

A. McDougall, Edinburgh 3. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to 
Marion Dewberry's letter, I feel 
that the answer to her complaint 
that no explanation is - given of 
the Bible stories, is that at the 
age of 12 children often find 
difficulty in understanding the 
explanations and may form the. 
wrong conclusions. I have found 
that later in school life more 
explanation is given for the 
stories. 

MY PROBLEM 

Dear Sir,—Could any C N 
readers tell me how phillumenists 
keep their labels? 

In the article in C N (issue 
dated 6th February) it was said 
that the labels are soaked off, 
dried, pressed, and stuck in an 
album. But, please, what about 
the cardboard ones and the book- 
match ones? On these, the labels 
are printed straight on and there¬ 
fore cannot be taken off. 

Has anyone solved my problem? 

Wendy Hill (15), Wood Lodge, 
Bluntisham, Huntingdon. 

SHOE-PECKER 

BIRD 

Dear Sir,—Near the bus station 
at Corby, there is a tame jackdaw. 
He is very fond of pecking at 
people’s shoes. He will run out 
in front of you and put his claw 
on your shoe. Then he will peck 
the front of it. 

One Sunday I was going for a 
walk, and the jackdaw came and 
started pecking at'my shoe. Then 
it suddenly undid my shoelace,’ 

I think that he is a most remark¬ 
able bird, and I wonder if. any 
■other reader knows a creature like 
that. - 

Andrew Stachpiewski, Corby, 
N orthamptonshirl. 


I entirely agree with her feelings 
that the- beliefs ■ of different 
denominations might be taught. 

Alan Brine (15), Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex.' 

Dear Sir,—A child should be 
taught the stories of the Bible in 
the Junior School, and if he wants 
to know more he can go to church 
services' and Sunday schools. 

In the secondary school, 
Religious Instruction should be 
more specialised, e,g. in the first 
year pupils could be taught the 
differences between Roman 
Catholicism, Protestantism, the 
Methodist Church, and the Con¬ 
gregational Church, etc.; in. the 
second year pupils could be taught 
the beliefs of Jews, and continue 
to learn about other religions. 

Surely'this method of Religious 
Instruction would enable ordinary 
people to understand other nations’ 
beliefs. 

Sylvia Lowit, Woodford Green, 
Essex. 

Dear Sir,—In answer to Marion 
Dewberry’s letter, I do not agree 
with her. 

In our school—St. Edmund’s 
School, Hindhead—Scripture is 
taught very well indeed, every¬ 
thing being explained very care¬ 
fully. 

Robert Kendall, Morden, 
Surrey. 


It seems to me.«. 

DOWN AT THE MEWS 

g ROUND-FLOOR flats for ageing cats (address, “ The 
Mews ”) are to be found at the Close, New Malden, 
Surrey. They are part of a “ motel ” for stray cats in 
need of a temporary home. 



“ It’s so nice to have a garden of one’s own! 


The motel consists of 12 two-storey homes which can ac¬ 
commodate four cats each. They have six-foot long gardens, with 
tree trunks to scratch on. 

The occupants’ likes and dislikes are carefully considered. Victoria, 
for instance, prefers shrimps, and Bartholomew has a taste 
for Yorkshire pudding, while Fluffy likes hard-boiled eggs and 
prefers to break the shell himself. 

A ridiculous way to treat 
animals ? 

It is a lot better than letting them 
starve or get killed on the roads. 


Ikt Edtfw 


LAUGH 


“The United Nations 
is not a football 
team I ” 



TIRED ? 
EXHAUSTED? 
WORM-OuT ? 

Take * 
"ZIPPO" 
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" I think I know why your foot¬ 
work was bad. You’ve got both 
legs in one leg of your trunks.” 
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IN BRITAIN NOW 



SCHOOL 

NEWS 

CLASS A1 at the Dearneside 
Secondary School at Goldthorpe, 
Yorkshire, has formed itself into 
a company of hamster breeders. 
There are 34 shareholders—none 
older than 12—and each holds 
two sixpenny shares. They have 
a board of directors, a secretary, 
and a treasurer. 

■ The company has been formed 
to breed and sell hamsters—but 
only to those capable of looking 
after the little creatures—to help 
the funds of the school's chess 
club. 

With nearly 60 members, the 
club has to find about £5 a term 
to meet travelling expenses. 

SIXTH-FORMERS at the Regis 
Comprehensive School at Tetten- 
hall. near Wolverhampton, have 
also formed themselves into a 
company. They too have share¬ 
holders and directors, and they 
buy shares in companies with the 
idea of getting practical experience 
of business activities.- 

The boys are allowed to buy 
shilling shares, but arc not allowed 
to invest more than £10. No boy 
can buy shares without the con¬ 
sent of his parents, and all trans¬ 
actions are supervised by the 
maths master. 

All business is on a small scale, 
of course. While a boy is unlikely 
to lose his money, he cannot 
expect to make much in the way 
of profit. The real dividend is in 
acquiring a keen sense of values-. 

FIFTH-FORMERS at Me ole 

Brace Secondary School are learn¬ 
ing all about running a home. 

Meole Brace is Shrewsbury's 
only mixed secondary school, and 
for half a day each week the girls 
move out of the school kitchen 
and the boys move in, there to 
take cookery lessons and to have 
a spell at doing the washing. 

While the boys are in the 
kitchen, some of the girls are in 
the workshop, taking a spell at 
metal-work and woodwork. 



CHESS 

CLUB 


'HIS year’s 
of the 


undcr-21 section 
London Junior 


Championships, for the A. E. 
Hopkins Trophy, was won by 
David Levy. 

Terry Fox won the Under-18 
title. The Under-16 section was 
won by Simon Webb of Oxted 
and his brother Roger won the 
Under-14 title. 

After the Championships, the 
Women's World Champion, Nona 
Gaprindashvili, gave a simul¬ 
taneous display. 

The 12th Annual Plymouth 
Congress attracted a record entry 
of 150 players. The new Devon 
Junior Champion is John Baguley 
of Dartmouth. Philip Goss of 
Devonport is the Under-15 
Champion. 



WHITE FOR NIGHT 


MINERS’ SCHOOL 

The first school for miners is to 
be opened at the Hucknall 
Colliery, Nottinghamshire; lessons 
will be held 1.000 feet down. The 
pupils will be miners who will 
spend a six-months’ course at the 
coalface to learn the latest 
methods of production. 

^O^YEARS^AGO 

( From CN issue dated 
28th February , 1925) 

RAILWAYS have been in 
existence for a century. 
Journeys on some of them 
have seemed longer than that. 

AN anxious reader wonders 
I what we shall use for coinage 
when Mr. Ford has all the 
I money. The answer is Fords. 

THE Italian Prime Minister 
; is still stopping the publica¬ 
tion of newspapers. We shall 
; have to spell it Muzzlini. 

MOTOR owners complain 
that every obstacle is being 
i put in their way. But nothing 
seems to stop them. 


In the Yorkshire Schools’ Con¬ 
gress, St. Michael’s College, Leeds, 
gained the top title, with Leeds 
Modern and Huddersfield New 
College sharing second place. 
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In this week's problem, White 
plays and checkmates Black in 
three moves. 

Answer on pone 10 T. MARSDEN | 


New white crash helmets 
are being worn by motor- 
cyclists of London’s 
Metropolitan Police in an 
experimenttosee 
whether they are more 
easy to recognise after 
dark than the present 
black ones, as worn by 

the policeman on the left. 

END OF THE 

WESTERN’S 

CASTLES 

The last of the Great Western 
Railway's famous Castle class 
locomotives has been withdrawn. 
Thus ends the run of 169 loco¬ 
motives which have been claimed 
to be the finest class ever pro¬ 
duced on any railway. 

First of the line was No. 4073, 
' Caerphilly Castle, which is now 
in the Science Museum at 
Kensington, London. 

LOOKING FOR 
AN OLD 
POST BOX 

The Post Office is looking for 
historic pillar or other posting 
boxes to include in its records. It 
is also asking for help in finding 
old or curious boxes which are 
still in use. 

According to the Post Office, the 
oldest pillar box still in use in the 
British Isles is at Union Street, in 
St. Peter Port, Guernsey. Pictured 
right, it bears the inscription: 
Letter Box 1. 

Anthony Trollope, the novelist, 
then a surveyor’s clerk, introduced 
pillar boxes in St. Helier, Jersey, 
in 1852. The first in Guernsey 
appeared early in the following 
year. His plan was soon extended 
to the mainland, and Carlisle 
claims to have been the first town 
in England to have had a posting 
box. 


News of post boxes, like this 
at St. Peter Port, is wanted 
by the Post Office 


UNUSUAL HOBBY 

Chief Technician E. J. Soons, 
of RAF Kinloss, Morayshire, has 
an unusual hobby—collecting 
orchids. He has about 400 
varieties, gathered from the Far 
East, - the United States, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, India, and other 
countries. 

It all began about five years 
ago, when Chief Technician Soons 
was with the RAF in Singapore. 
There he took a course in orchid 
culture and, when he returned 
home to Kinloss, brought with 
him some 60 varieties. He built 
himself a small greenhouse, and in 
it even raised orchids from seeds, an 
operation requiring the greatest 
patience, for it takes seven years 
to produce a flowering specimen. 

A few weeks ago Chief Tech¬ 
nician Soons flew to Jacksonville, 
in the American State of Florida, 
where he visited an orchid 
nursery, which presented him with 
a collection now thriving in his 
Morayshire greenhouse. 

There are thousands of orchid 
species in the world. The biggest 
single collection, of more than 
2,000 kinds, is to be found in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. 

LEARNING TO 
TAKE CARE OF 
THEMSELVES 

More than 750 pupils from over 
50 schools in Glasgow and Dum¬ 
bartonshire attended an industrial 
safety conference the other day. 
It was the first conference of its 
kind to be held in Scotland. 

Its object was to warn young 
people of the hazards which might 
be faced when at work, ft was 
pointed out that about 13,000 
workers under the age of 18 are 
injured in industrial accidents 
every year; these accidents did not 
just happen, but were caused 
because people were lulled into a 
false sense of security by believing 
that others might be hurt, but not 
themselves. 
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| From a CN Reader | 

1 THOSE WERE I 
1 THE DAYS! ] 

E T LIVED as a child in a 1 
E North Country village §§ 
E over 50 years ago, with an E 
1 older sister and a younger E 
= brother. Our house was §j 
| on the edge of the village E 
H green, and we kept lots of = 

1 hens. E 

= My ' father's family were = 
H tallow manufacturers, and = 
= each night my father came = 
S home from town with big tins = 
E of maggots that came out of E 
S the fat. The hens went mad = 
= for them and 1 dug my hands = 
= into the squirming, smelly =S 
= mass and threw them on to E 
|| the grass, where they were = 
= gobbled up. Our fat roasters E 
P were bought by all and = 
g sundry — at three shillings = 
|j each ! = 

| The Donkey That 1 
| Never Moved | 

= We had a frisky white E 
E pony called Clover. One day, = 

2 the old man who looked after = 

E her died of a heart attack = 
g while trying to catch her in = 
E the field. After that, father = 
P bought us a donkey that = 
H never moved unless it wanted E 
S to. s 

E The village green had lots — 
B of geese on it. They hissed = 
E and chased after us on our-= 
= way to school. There was E 
= a duck pond in the middle of = 
p the green that dried up in § 
E summer and froze hard in B 
E winter. When it snowed, we = 
= took our sledges to the top = 
E of the hill, and careered E 
H down towards the duck pond. E 
If We nearly always hit the old E 
H bucket that had been there E 
= since Doomsday, and landed E 
H in the snowdrifts. B 

| Wild Raspberries And 1 
1 Nuts | 

5 In the summertime, we = 
= paddled and fished in the § 
E brook where the pebbles were = 
§ as white as milk, and trout = 
E swam over our feet. We = 
E were allowed to go into a E 
E private wood where there was 5 
E a beautiful waterfall and a = 
= stream. There were wild rasp- j| 
E berries, strawberries, black- j| 
E berries and nuts in the wood. E 
H We had to go through a s 
E farmyard to get there and § 
s one day, a cow had gone j| 
= mad. The pigsty was the E 
B only place we could hide in = 
§ till the poor animal had been E 
| killed. | 

H Our drinking water came = 
= from a spring, and I liked B 
p to put on the harness and B 
B bring home two big pails of E 
B clear, sparkling water for my B 
H mother. P 

|1 Those were the days! = 

| JESSIE WILKES | 

fiilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllj 
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THIS WIDE WORLD 


WHERE THE 
EARTH IS 
THICKEST 

A Russian geologist has been 
studying the "Pamirs, the mighty 
range of mountains which borders 
four countries—the USSR, China, 

India, and Afghanistan. He says' 
that this is the only area where' 
the Earth's crust is more than 40 
miles thick. 

By finding out the causes of the 
origin of the mountain range, and 
a study of the processes leading to 
the great thickness of the crust 
there, it might be possible to solve 
many problems of Earth’s history. 

BIG TOWER 
FOR NIAGARA 

A 500-foot tower is to be 
erected on the Canadian side of 
the mighty Niagara Falls. It will 
be the third—and tallest—of the 
towers put up specially for visitors 
to the Falls. 

It will have a steel dome con¬ 
taining a revolving restaurant, 
lounge, and observation deck. At 
its base there will be a big 
exhibition hall. 

VOLUNTEER AMONG THE SHARKS 

A CTING as bait for sharks—that will be the job of a member 
of a British underwater expedition to the Red Sea! 

The expedition, which will leave Britain on .1st April, will have 
the task of testing a new Admiralty shark repellent. A member of 
the party—of ten men, and perhaps a girl—will go into the sea with 
the knowledge that the repellent may not prove effective; there is 
only the hope that it will be successful in causing sharks to turn 

away, even at the last moment. 

One of the party who will be 
filming the tests has warned that 
even the time-honoured methods 
of scaring sharks—by crashing 
cans together, screaming, blowing 
bubbles, or splashing—are of 
doubtful value when a shark 
really means business. 

Apart from testing the reactions 
of sharks, the expedition will also 
try to find antidotes to the poison 
ejected by some fish; study the 
effects on the human body of long 
immersion in tropical tempera¬ 
tures; experiment with new sun¬ 
burn pills; and collect rare shells 
for the Natural History Museum. 


GIANT CRABS 
IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 

Fossil imprints of giant crabs 
which lived more than 600 million 
years ago have been found in the 
Eastern Sayan Mountains of 
southern Siberia. 

The creatures apparently had 
six pairs of legs—one pair for 
seizing food, four pairs for 
“ walking,” and the remaining 
ones for swimming. These 
resembled rather primitive paddles. 


SCHOOL TEACHER’S SHIP 


This strange object is the Fenian Ram, one of the world’s first 
submarines, which sank on a trial trip in 1881. Built by an Irish 
schoolteacher, the craft is seen on display at Paterson in the 
American State of New Jersey. 


The river is frozen over, 
but that does not stop 
these Korean anglers 
testing their skill. Cutt¬ 
ing holes in the River 
Han, which flows 
through the South 
Korean capital of Seoul, 
they just patiently sit 
and wait for a tug on the 
line—first hint that a 
fish is about to bite. 

NEW ZEALAND 
GIVES UP 
HALF-A-CROWN 

New Zealand is to begin 
withdrawing its half-crown from 
circulation at the beginning of 
May; when decimal currency is 
introduced in 1967, there will be 
no equivalent of this coin. 

As a result, some of the coins 
will become collectors’ pieces. 

Dr. L. K. Gluckman, vice- 
president of the Royal Numismatic 
Society of New Zealand, said that 
the 1940 coin would be of 
particular interest. Minted to 
mark the centenary of New 
Zealand, it features a Maori 
woman standing between ancient 
native dwellings and modern sky¬ 
scrapers. 

Other dates likely to interest 
collectors are 1944, when 180,000 
half-crown pieces were minted; 
1953 (127,000); and 1961 (80,000). 

Although no half-crowns were 
struck in 1936, 1938, 1939, 1952, 
or from 1954 to 1960, it is believed 
that there are still 22 million in 
circulation in New Zealand. 


CANADA DIGS 
INTO MEXICO 

A team from the University of 
Montreal is to take a major 
archaeological expedition to 
Mexico in the spring. It will be 
the first of its kind that Canada 
has sent to that country. 

The expedition will seek new 
light on the development of 
civilisation in Mexico during the 
pre-classical period (2,000 to 4,000 
years ago). The research team 
plans to investigate 15 or more 
sites within a 20 -mile radius of 
Mexico City, and expects to dig 
down to as much as 15 feet. The 
field work is expected to take 
three years. 

Ancient Mexican civilisations 
are considered of great importance 
in understanding the pre-history of 
all the North American continent, 
and for anthropology in general. 

BATTLE FLAG 
GOES HOME 

A Turkish flag captured by the 
Christian forces at the battle of 
Lepanto nearly 400 years ago has 
been sent from Rome to Ankara, 
capital of Turkey, as a goodwill 
gesture by the Pope. 

The Battle of Lepanto was 
fought between the Holy League 
and the Turks on 6 th October, 
1571. A combined fleet of 202 
Spanish, Papal, Venetian, and 
Genoese vessels, led by Don John 
of Austria, attacked and defeated 
a far bigger Turkish force of 275 
ships. 

The Battle of Lepanto was the 
last big naval engagement to be 
fought between oared galleys. ' 

HIGH SIGNS 

A chain of landmarks has been 
set up along the mountain back¬ 
bone of the eastern half of Papua- 
New Guinea. They will provide 
reference points for aerial photo¬ 
graphy and ground survey parties 
in a project to produce up-to-date 
and accurate maps of the territory. 

The original maps for many 
parts of the territory were drawn 
from wartime observations, and 
from sketches made by patrol 
officers up to 35 years ago. 


BRIEFLY 


A cargo of 36 tons of seed 
potatoes has been sent from Sweden 
to an experimental farm in Brasil. 

New Name 

Newfoundland is to change 
the name of the 320 - mile 
Hamilton River, with its mighty 
falls, to Churchill River and 
Churchill Falls. 


Britain will be the only Euro¬ 
pean country represented at the 
International Livestock Exhi¬ 
bition to be held in Tokyo from 
10th April to 10th May. Twelve 
cattle, 20 sheep, and 30 pigs are 
already on their way to the 
Japanese capital. 


A Fijian who spent 45 minutes 
in shark-infested waters in an 
attempt to save a friend has been 
awarded the George Medal. 

Schools in Mexico 

Mexico is to build 546 secon¬ 
dary schools this year. The 
country is already, building 
primary schools at the rate of 
4,000 a year. 

Next year’s Tall Ships race 
will cover 800 miles, from Fal¬ 
mouth, through the English 
Channel, to the Skaw, at the 
northern tip of Denmark. 

Underground Lake 

A vast underground lake has 
been found in a valley in the 
Central American republic of 
Salvador. The drilling of 170 
wells is planned to irrigate crops 
to feed the valley’s 100,000 
people. 

A 42 -mile stretch of the Lan¬ 
caster Canal is to be kept open 
for pleasure boating. 


Bermuda Crown 

A new silver crown piece has 
been issued in the British Colony 
of Bermuda, ft bears the head of 
the Queen and on the reverse the 
Bermuda coat-of-arms. 


The Consul, one of Britain’s 
last paddle steamers, will be 
moored permanently on the Rivet 
Dart and used as a club. 


Crossword Puzzle 


Answer cn page 16 


ACROSS; 1 Friend. 
3 The first nuclear- 
powered submarine. 9 
Highest mountain in 
Wales. 10 Solitary. 
11 Wanted. 12 Nation 
founded by Jacob. 14 
Famous canine film 
star. 16 Frank. 18 
Dealer. 19 To journey. 
22 Vault under a 
church. 24 American 
nut-bearing tree. 25 
Listeners. 26 Hairless. 
DOWN : 1 Storehouse 
for ammunition. 2 Un¬ 
tied. 4 . . . . Domini. 
5 Beverage. 6 Cat-like 
animal. 7 Aroma. 8 
Sticky. 13 The national 
emblem of Ireland. 
15 Sprinkled. 17 Post¬ 
poned. 18 Coffee 
grown in Arabia. 20 
Musical instrument. 
21 Elegant. 23 Knot. 
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Okolo’s friends helped him make some money by stacking 
huge palm leaves into piles 


Okolo showed his friend, Achebe, how to play the xylophone 


large mask steady while the 
sculptor skilfully carved in the 
details with his knife. 

When he had finished, the man 
gave Okolo a shilling—exactly the 
amount it had cost him last 
Sunday to make the trip to 
Mmiata Anam and back. 

Okolo felt defeated. He won¬ 
dered if he or his mother or any 
of their friends would ever think 
of a way of finding him work . . . 

Not long before the end of term 
examinations, Okolo arrived early 
at school. He wanted to study 
quietly, which was not always 
possible at home. 

Just before eight o'clock, after 
he had spent an hour over his 
books, he watched his school¬ 
fellows crossing the playing field 
on their way to class. They carried 
their books and pencils in metal 
boxes on their heads. 

Later, Okolo’s class was asked 
to write an lbo proverb on the 


the left; the left hand washes the 
right, so that both may be clean.” 

When asked what it meant, 
Okolo told his teacher: “That it 
is natural and fight for us to help 
one another. The chief of my 
village told me it was the most 
important of all the proverbs.” 

He was pleased when his teacher 
remarked, “You had a good chief, 
Okolo.” 

When classes were over, almost 
the entire school started to run to 
the Nkissi stream for a swim. His 
friend Achebe wanted Okolo to 
join them, but did not try to 
persuade him when Okolo said: 
“No. If I can’t earn any money, 
then at least I’m going to study.” 

T HE yells and shouts of a 
hundred boys splashing in 
the stream almost made Okolo 

change his mind. But he realised 
that he must study; he could 
never go to Secondary School if 
he failed his exams. 


It was a big task, for the man 
worked quickly, hacking and 
cutting until enough work lay on 
the ground to keep Okolo busy 
for hours. 

But Nzekwu and Achebe had 
told many of their friends how 
much Okolo needed the pennies, 
and to Okolo’s surprise a gang of 
boys started to work alongside 
him right at the start. Within 30 
minutes, the job that would have 
taken many weary hours was 
finished, and the two piles of 
leaves and nuts were neatly 
stacked. 

O KOLO was so grateful for 
their help that, when he had 
been paid, he wondered how he 
could thank all his friends. 

Then he thought of a way: 
“Come home with me,” he told 
them. 

To he continued 

© Peter Buckley, 1964 


The Edeogu family had left their 
home in a forest village and 
come to the .town of Onitsha 
so that Okolo could go 
to school. They were poor, and 
Okolo’s mother earned money 
by selling vegetables in the 
market. When the canoe stopped 
bringing supplies from the village 
of Mmiata Anam, Okolo went 
to find out what had happened. 

He arrived in Mmiata Anam to 
find the village destroyed. Alone, 
Okolo stood among the ruins and 
called out, “ Is anybody here ? ” 

No. 4. Hunting For Work 

T HE only answer was the sound 
of a hen pecking at some 
seeds spilled from a bowl when 
the people had fled. Not daring 
to go any farther, Okolo turned 
and began the long, hot walk back 
home, trying hard to solve the 
mystery of how Mmiata Anam had 
been destroyed. 

Later. Okolo heard voices and 
smelled the smoke of a fire. 
Suddenly a man appeared on the 
path ahead of him. 

“What are you doing here?” 
the man asked. 

When Okolo explained, the man 
told him: “We come from 
Mmiata Anam. We escaped two 
weeks ago when the elephants 
came.” 

Okolo had never met anyone 
who had seen elephants, nor'had 
he known that they lived so close 
to Onitsha. 

The man continued: “They 
came at night, three of them. They 
killed my father. We are afraid 
to go back until the elephants 
move away. We hoped they would 
go deeper into the forest, but they 
still come at night to eat in our 
fields.” 

Okolo did not know what to 
say. 

"Today we decided to write to 
the hunter in Onitsha, asking him 
to come and kill the elephants so 
that we can return and build our 
village, again,” the man said. 

On his way home, Okolo won¬ 
dered what he could do to earn 
some money. He needed regular 
work. Then he thought of a man 
his friends Nzekwu and Achebe 


had talked about, a sculptor who 
carved the wooden masks used by 
everyone to celebrate the harvest 
season. 

A few days later the three boys 
went to visit the sculptor. 

He was out when the boys 
arrived and while they waited for 
him Nzekwu pointed to a wooden 
xylophone which lay on the 
ground. 

“Can you play it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Okolo happily. 
Picking up two short sticks that 
lay beside it, he began to play. 

“What makes the pieces of 
wood sound so different?” Achebe 
wanted to know. 

Okolo showed him how the 
four keys were made. One after 
the other, he picked them up from 
the logs which formed the base of 
the xylophone. 

“Each log is made a certain 
length and thickness,” Okolo 
explained. “See.” He held one 
up. “That’s why you can tap out 
a series of different notes.” 

As he began to play again, 
Nzekwu, catching the rhythm of 
the tune, began to dance and sing. 
He sang in praise of the great 


musician Okolo and ended his song 
and dance by jumping over both 
Okolo and the xylophone. 

“And Okolo will find work 
with the sculptor he has come to 
see,” he added. 

B UT when the sculptor returned, 
he could only offer Okolo a 
half-day’s work. This Okolo took, 

trying hard not to show his 
disappointment. He spent the 
rest of the day cleaning the work¬ 
shop, putting statues in neat rows, 
sharpening tools, and holding a 


Almost the entire school went for a swim in the stream 


blackboard. Some of these 
proverbs were known long 
before the lbo, the tribe to which 
Okolo belonged, had learned to 
read and write. They had been 
kept alive for hundreds of years, 
told by fathers to their sons, and 
were in daily use when something 
important had to be said. 

When Okolo’s turn came, he 
wrote: “The right hand washes 


During the weeks that followed, 
only once did Okolo find work, 
and oddly enough it was on the 
school grounds. 

A man had the job of cutting 
fat clusters of palm nuts from the 
trees that edged the soccer field. 
When Okolo asked if he could 
help, the man promised him three¬ 
pence to stack the huge leaves and 
clusters in separate piles. 


OKOLO, 

boy 
of 
Nigeria 


pictures 

by 

PETER 

BUCKLEY 
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SCIENCE HELPS SAILORS 



"yERY nearly 53 years ago, the “unsuitable” liner Titanic 
struck an iceberg in the North Atlantic and went down 
with the loss oi some 1,500 lives. 


The Titanic disaster is in the 
news again this month with the 
publication of a book which 
rakes over all the old evidence 
given at both the American and 
the British inquiries held at the 
time. 

Most of the 711 survivors of 


by CN correspondent 
Derrick Royston Booth 


the disaster are now dead, but 
in the half century since they 
were rescued no other ship in 
commercial trade has sunk after 
colliding with an iceberg in that 


Since that memorable day, 
radio, and later radar, have 
been developed as important 
aids for the mariner. And there 
are now satellites in orbit which 
give accurate navigational fixes 
to shipping, no matter how bad 
the visibility may be. 

Nor is the iceberg patrol the 
only service available in the 
North Atlantic. Today, mer¬ 
chant ships of 60 different 


constantly estimates the vessel’s 
position. 

Should a crew member fall 
desperately ill, and should there 
be no doctor aboard the vessel, 
a call for medical help radioed 
to AMVER will be fed to the 
computer. The computer will 
scan its memory for all the 
other ships in the vicinity hav¬ 
ing medical help on board, and, 
as well as printing out the name 
of. the nearest ship, it will cal¬ 
culate the best course both ships 
should steer to meet as soon as 
possible. 

This service is valuable not 
only for medical aid, but also 
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for rescue and fire-fighting. 

AMVER will soon be extended 
to the South Atlantic, and, when 
the radio chain has been built, 
it will operate in the Pacific. 

Every one hopes the Titanic 
kind of disaster will never occur 
again, but mariners now work 
on the assumption that it could. 
Even as late as 1956, and des¬ 
pite radio and radar, the Italian 
liner Andrea Doria sank after 
colliding with the Swedish liner 
Stockholm, and there have been 
many other major accidents. 

But science is now helping 
humans to make the right 
decisions at sea. 



Lifeboats being launched from the Titanic, 
shortly before she went down 


area. 

This is no freak 
statistic. It is un¬ 
doubtedly the direct 
result of the Inter¬ 
national Ice Patrol, 
which has now been 
operating for 50 
years. 

With the grave 
tragedy of the 
Titanic as a stark 
reminder that ice¬ 
bergs were, a major 
danger in certain 
sea areas, on 30th 
January, 1915, 17 
maritime nations 
signed a convention 
agreeing to share 
the cost of an ice- 
patrol service which 
was to be performed 
by the. US Coast 
Guard Service. 


nations all send 
information to the 
AMVER head- 
quarters in New 
York. 

AMVERstandsfor 
Atlantic Merchant 
Vessel Report. At. 
frequent intervals 
ships on passage in 
the North Atlantic 
—there are usually 
about 800 — report 
their positions by 
radio, and the 
details are fed to the 
new AMVER com¬ 
puter. 

The computer 
stores the infor¬ 
mation, and, basing 
its calculations on 
the previous reports 
of speed and course, 





A US Coast Guard plane keeping check on the drift of a big iceberg off the 

coast of Newfoundland 



KERB-DRILL IN HONG KONG 



ANE of the worst traffic problems in the world is to be 
v found in the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong, an 
area of 398 square miles where there are more than 73,000 
vehicles for only 538 miles of road! 

The situation is further complicated by the densest population 
in the world being concentrated in the twin cities of Victoria, 
on Hong Kong island, and in Kowloon, on the mainland. 

These combined 
factors contributed 
to .14,213 road 
accidents during 
1963. 

In an all-out 
effort to reduce this 
alarming number of 
road. accidents, the 
Hong Kong 
authorities are 
operating an inten¬ 
sive road - safety 
campaign. 

They are using an 
electronic brain and 
scooter - equipped 
squad of police¬ 
women, backed by 
road. - safety 
instructors, including 
a former star foot¬ 
baller, who give 
safety-first lectures, 
and kerb-drill at the 
Colony’s 2,000 

Police instruction for Hong Kong schoolgirls schools. 


z'liiiiiiimiiiiiiii SISTERS iiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimjt 



S “ You should have borrowed s 
j| a bigger book!” E 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

MAPLE LEAF 
TARTAN 

JJave you noticed how certain 
patterns never go out of 
fashion? Tartan is one. 

■Now a Canadian Tartan has 
stirred the London fashion world 
and wifi be available in British and 
European shops this year. 

It is called the Canadian Maple 
Leaf Tartan because it uses the 
captivating seasonal colours of the 
Canadian Maple Leaf—green, gold, 
brown, and red. 

Made of Australian wool, spun 
in England, and woven in Canada, 
it is one hundred per cent. 
Commonwealth worsted. 


MEET FLOWER-POT PAT 

"P LOWER-POTS are Big Business in Britain, which manu- 
A factures millions of them every year. From two inches 
to 14 inches diameter, they are made in a variety of attractive 
colours, plain or mottled, with or without matching holders and 
saucers. There are clay pots, fibre pots, plastic pots, papier-mache 
pots, flexible pots and collapsible polythene pots. 

A girl who knows 
all about making 
flower-pots is 21-year- 
old Pat Davies of 
Darlaston, Stafford¬ 
shire. During the 
past six years Pat has 
made more -than 7J 
million of them! 

More than enough 
to drive her potty, 
you might think? 

But Pat says, “No. I 
think of all the 
beautiful flowers they 
will eventually hold.” 

And that’s a good . | 
thought, especially at 
this time of the year 
when many of you 
are probably nursing 
along pots of 
daffodils, hyacinths and many other spring flowers—possibly in pots 
that Pat has made! 

PROFESSIONAL PAINTER—AT SIX ! 



Pat Davies among the flower-pots 


(^Jristine Daws is a remark¬ 
able painter. She was only six 
when she. sold her first landscape. 
Now that she is eight, she has a 
waiting list of buyers. 

It all began when a London art 
dealer visited her father's studio 
at Wem, Shropshire—and left with 
16 of Cristine’s canvases ! 

“Although her works are not 
fetching very high prices, Cristine 
is doing amazingly good business,” 


said her father, portrait painter 
Paul Daws. “ Other dealers have 
seen her work and they all want 
to be told about whatever can¬ 
vases Cristine turns out. Her 
paintings have a colourful blend¬ 
ing that lifts them.” 

Not surprising, since Cristine 
likes bright things. 

“ So I paint, in 
bright colours,” 
she said. 


since Cristin 
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SEE WHY No. 8 


THE POP CRAZE 


WHY? 


Pop music has revolutionised the entertainment world and invaded our 
homes. Why has this kind of music become so staggeringly successful? 


W HAT sells discs? What 
is the secret of a 
successful pop star ? Is it 
publicity, ballyhoo, long hair, 
strange clothes, crazy names ? 

All these play a part, but 
in themselves will not sell 
discs or earn pop stardom. 
Why not ? 

Because if the resultant 
disc does not have the right 
sound, disc enthusiasts will 
not buy. It is as simple as 
that. 

Last year about 120 million 
records were sold by the British 
record industry and about 80 per 
cent, of these were pop music 
discs. 

Pop is an exciting, rather crazy, 
unpredictable, utterly modern 
branch of show business. It has 
revolutionised the entertainment 
w/orld, invading television, radio, 
theatre and films and most homes 
throughout the world. 

Pop is also a “young” craze, 
and the biggest reason of all for 
its success is that nowadays young 
people have enough money to 
collect records, often in consider¬ 
able numbers. 

Today’s idols are the Groups, the 
pop singers, the instrumentalists. 
No need to list them all—you 
know their names! 


Beatlemania 

It was two years ago when 
The Beatles began their astonish¬ 
ing break-through. Four Liverpool 
boys, whom the disc fans had 
already rated Top of the Pops, 
suddenly emerged on the world 
stage. Beatleminia became a 
global “epidemic.”/ 

In the wake of The Beatles came 
a wave of new G/oups and stars 
who fought for thfe coveted Top 
Ten places in the Best-Seller 
Charts ; 1964 was the Year of the 
Long Hair, Beat'music, and more 
public discussioti abput it all than 
the world of popular music has 
known since the advent of jazz 
in the 1920s. 

Now, at the halfway mark of 
the 1960s, people are wondering : 
where do we go from here ? 
What now ? What next ? 

Continued on next page 


Cilia Black challenged the Big Groups for a place in the 1964 Charts 
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THE 
POP 
CRAZE 

Continued 
from 
previous 
page 

In the main, the Groups 
still dominate the pop scene, 
as they have done for the 
past three years. But, 
apart from the unique 
Beatle sound, one clear 
trend emerged last year— 
Rhythm and Blues, which 
is one of the basic sounds 
of all pop music. The 
Rolling Stones played it, 
the Rockin’ Berries played 
it, so did Manfred Mann, 
Georgie Fame, the Kinks, 
the Animals, the Nashville 
Teens, and many more. 

The Berry Blues 

This trend can be traced 
to Chuck Berry, the 
American Blues singer, 
utterly unknown to the 
British disc-buying public a 
year ago. His style was 
admired by our Groups, 
who used his name and song- 
titles—hence the Rolling 
Stones and the Rockin’ 
Berries. Rhythm and Blues 
(which the Negroes of the 
Deep South used to call 
just simply " the blues ”) 
caught on, and a slightly 
astonished but delighted 
Chuck Berry was flown to 
Britain for a tour which was 
electrifyingly successful. 

Another trend has been 
the “ surfin’ sound ” — 
dynamic and distinctive as 
played by the Beach Boys 
of California. But it has 
not developed like Rhythm_ 
and Blues. Nor has the 
modern version of folk 
music. Although Britain’s 
own Folk Groups are strong 
—as the TV shows Hullaballoo 
and Hootenannydemonstrate 
-—their music has not yet 
challenged the supremacy 
of the Beatles, the Stones, 
Gerry and the Pacemakers 
and the other Beat Groups. 

Cowboy Music 

The steady, unexpected 
success of the late Jim 
Reeves encouraged some 
people to think that the 
American country - and - 
western style would become 
a new British trend. It is 
a kind of folk music off¬ 
shoot, sometimes known as 
hill-billy or cowboy music, 
of which Val Doonican’s 
Walk Tall was an extremely 
good British example. 

continued on next page 
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Ringo, Paul, George and John, the four Liverpool boys whose music caused a 
global epidemic of “ Beatlemania.” 


Mersey) Pacemakers. 



wlliP 

alliMKi 

Cliff Richard, with or without the Shadows, still 
remains a favourite. 


Although the name sounds American, the Nashville Teens are six British bt 

them on tour with America’s Chuck Berry. 
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Tottenham tune “ Glad All Over 1 
: eight-week perch at No. I. 


toppled the Beatles 


ross The US Blues singer Chuck Berry set a 

British trend. 



The Beach Boys of California brought to Britain the exciting 
surfin' sound. 



rs whose unusual act took 


Cilia—Britain’s No. 2 girl 
singer of 1964. 


Two of the many recent chart-hitting girls are Julie Rogers 
and Sandie (Shoeless) Shaw. 


THE 

POP 

CRAZE 

Continued 

from 

previous 

pagre 



Last year the stimulating 
all-American Tamla- 
Motown sound got under 
way, and The Supremes 
hugged our No. I spot for 
weeks. Like Martha and 
the Vandellas, the Miracles, 
Marvin Gaye and Kim 
Weston, The Supremes also 
came from the USA motor 
capital of Detroit and re¬ 
corded for the Tamla label. 
Hence the Tamla-Motown, 
or more briefly, the Motown 
sound. 

Comeback 

After the Big Boys like 
Adam Faith, Billy Fury, 
Elvis Presley, Cliff Richard 
and many more had bossed 
the Beat scene for several 
seasons in Britain, the girls 
made a comeback to the 
Charts for a brief spell. 
Helen Shapiro rocketed to 
the top and stayed awhile. 
Then the Groups took over 
again and drove the girls 
out. 

In 1964, a Liverpool girl 
named Cilia Black redressed 
the balance, seemingly open¬ 
ing the way for Dusty Spring- 
field, Sandie Shaw, Julie 
Rogers, and Marianne 
Faithfull. And it also made 
possible the re-entry to 
the charts of Shirley Bassey 
and Petula Clark, who had 
been regular chart-hitters 
a few years before. 


Unpredictable 

The pop world is quite 
unpredictable. Look how 
Roy Orbison, one of the 
most successful US pop 
stars to visit Britain 
and get into the Top Ten, 
defied ail the accepted 
“rules "for pop stardom. 
He is 27 (an old man by 
pop standards I), married, 
he wears dark glasses—and, 
strangest of all—he is a 
quiet character! Yet other 
singers, other Groups may 
dress “ way-out,” sport a 
gimmick and appear to have 
what it takes, and fall flat 
on their faces—despite 
managers, and the expendi¬ 
ture of much money and 
effort on trying to “ manu¬ 
facture ” those elusive pop 
star qualities. 

But, once a place in the 
magical Top Ten has been 

continued on next page 
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THE 

POP 

CRAZE 


reached, then everything 
happens. Tours, radio, TV, 
clubs, pantomimes, variety 
shows, and film offers pour 
in. The newcomers are 
feted. They’re famous.. It’s 
fabulous! 

But they must hold on 
to thei r sudden success how¬ 
ever tough and exhausting 
the pace. And, make no 
mistake, the life is both 
tough and tiring. One-night 
tours can mean travelling 
hundreds of miles between 
shows. There are rehearsals 
to be got through, and 
always there is the search 
for the all-important follow¬ 
up disc that will, they hope, 
keep them way-up the 
charts. 

Frantic Pop World 

It can be a short life, or 
like Billy Fury, Adam Faith, 
Cliff Richard and many 
others—it can last five years. 
And five years is a long, 
long time in the frantic 
world of pop. 

It is difficult to look ahead 
for even one year and try 
to predict the.next possible 
pop sound. Today, the 
Big Beat Groups dominate. 
Rhythm and Blues, Motown 
sound, Surfin’ sound, folk, 
country-and-western sound 
are all competing on the 
lower slopes of pop 
popularity. In some ways 
1965 is similar to the situa¬ 
tion we had in 1962. After 
the passing of Rock ’n’ Roll 
and Skiffle, people were 
wondering—what next 1 

What the pop world did 
not know then was that, 
playing in the Liverpool 
Cavern and the Star Club in 
Hamburg, Germany, were 
four boys named John, Paul, 
George and Ringo. 

Key To Success 

Maybe, somewhere, four 
other boys, or one boy, 
four girls, or one girl, are 
singing, waiting, and hoping. 
Maybe their kind of music 
will change the pop scene 
of the future ? Maybe it 
will not. 

But, whoever and 
wherever these popsters are 
waiting in the wings, it is 
the disc-buyers who hold 
the key to their ultimate 
success or failure, for in 
their chosen world of pop 
it all begins and ends at a 
ffecord counter. S.L. 


Dynamic Dusty Springfield 
likes songs in R & B idiom 


Also Rhythm and Blues fans are The Animals, whose almost “ wild ” stage 
act rules out all “ routine ” 


Adam Faith—five years a 
pop star 


Marianne Faithfull, compara¬ 
tively new 


Billy Fury : another five- 
year pop star 


Chart-hitter ‘Pet’ Clark’ 
still tops 


is 


The Rolling Stones : five tough, tousle-headed boys who aggressively pray raw¬ 
sounding Rhythm and Blues ; close challengers to the Beatles in last year’s Charts 
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Third instalment of our great new serial of adventure and mystery 

were constantly bloodshot. 


Nye was anxious to get to 
America to join his sea-captain 
father in Boston, but his grand¬ 
father wanted him to stay in 
England to finish his schooling. 

A Boston ship, the Griffin, put! 
into the seaport where Nye was 1 
living with his grandfather. 
Aboard it was a Mr. Willet, who 
was going to take Nye with 
him—but his grandfather would 
r,ot let him go. 

Then a stranger approached 
Nye with a mysterious message— 
to be on the wharf at midnight 
if he wanted to sail in the Griffin. 

Nye decided to do so. He laid 
his plans carefully, only to find 
that his grandfather had fore¬ 
stalled him by locking him in 
his bedroom ... 

3. Meeting At 
Midnight! 

N YE’S lower lip began fo 
tremble. He was close fo 
fears of defeat. Was there nothing 
he could do ? Could he only stay 
here, a helpless prisoner, and wait 
for the moment to approach and 
pass when the Griffin would weigh 
anchor, swing her topsails to 
catch the first morning stir, and 
show her heels to England ? 

Head bowed, already kneeling, 
he clasped his hands together 
desperately and tried to think of 
a prayer. 

“Dear Lord . . .” 

Never had a prayer been 
answered more promptly. Even 
as he murmured the. two words, 
his mind filled with the flash of 
an idea. 

There was a solution, and he 
was kneeling on it! 

Springing up, he raised the cover 
of the window seat. One thing 
Grandfather Kendrick worried 
about was fire. Every upstairs 
room was therefore provided with 
that simple but effective means of 
escape, a length of rope. 

Nye feasted his eyes on the coil 
and then closed the window seat 
and began his preparations for 
leaving. Out came his drawstring 
bag, and into it went the few 
possessions he felt he should take 
with him : a few pieces of extra 
clothing; a spare penknife; a 
small cameo of his mother given 
him by his grandfather in a 
solemn ceremony shortly after her 
death ; a miniature tinted drawing 
of his father by a Chinese port 
artist; a pocket purse Cook had 
given him, with a shilling in it 
his grandfather had provided ; and 
a few other keepsakes. 

When he had finished, he put 
the bag in the window seat and 
knelt on it again, gazing out and 
wondering what time it was by 
now. He steeled himself to endure 
the long wait until the town clock 
struck ten. 

When it seemed as if he could 
not possibly sit through another 
leaden minute, and the clock had 
still not struck, he sprang up and 
began to dress. 

Another glance out the window, 
down the side of the house, made 
him gulp. Rope or no rope, it 
was a frightening drop. But as 
he began to pay the rope out of 
the window, he tried not to think 
about how far below the ground 
looked. 

Finally he tied the cords of his 
bag together around his neck, and 
was ready to go. 

T HE moment of scrambling 
over the sill into space, legs 
dangling helplessly while the rope 
banged and scraped his knuckles 
against the hard sill, took all his 
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courage. Then he wrapped his 
legs around the rope and began 
to inch down. 

Slowly he lowered himself past 
the first floor windows, terrified 
for fear a light and a face should 
suddenly appear at one of them. 
When his feet touched ground, he 
stared once up the full length of 
the rope, dangling from his 
window far above, and marvelled 
at his feat. Then he untied the 
bag from around his neck and 
was gone without a backward 
glance ... 

The air off the water was keen. 
Nye jhivered as he crouched 
behind a barrel on India Wharf. 
His heart was still pounding from 
a dozen narrow escapes when he 
had dived into doorways or darted 
into alleys to hide from some 
watchman or late passer-by. 

Across the way, dim light shone 
through the dirty windows of the 
Queen’s Tar. Nye crouched there, 
watching the place, but for some 
time nothing happened. 

Then a whistle, low but sharp, 
made Nye's hair stand on end. 
The boy with the lank hair hang¬ 
ing across his eyes was standing 
on the cobblestones not three feet 
in front of him. 

“Foller me,” he said briefly. 

Nye snatched up his bag and 
obeyed. His guide walked to the 
edge of a wharf, swung over the 
side and disappeared as abruptly 
as though he had 
leaped into the black 
waters of the harbour. 

Nye half expected a 
splash. He hurried to 
the spot where the 
boy, had disappeared 
and found a ladder 
leading straight down 
into lapping wavelets 
20 feet below, where 
a longboat lay rock¬ 
ing gently against the 
pilings. 

Without an instant's 
hesitation, Nye turned 
and went down the 
ladder. A ghastly 
cough greeted him, a 
pair of arms reached 
up and whisked him 
into the boat. 

Mr. Willet gazed at 
him with a gloomy 
sort of respect. 

KNEW you’d 
manage it, if 
you were your father’s 
son,” he declared. 

“Mind you, they can’t 
call it kidnapping. 

You came of your 
own free will. I never 
approached you, no- 
one can say I ever 
approached you. Did 
your grandfather 
suspect anything? ” 

“I don’t think so,” 
said Nye breathlessly. 

“He must have been 
asleep when I left.” 

“Will he know 
you're gone as soon 
as he’s up? ” 

“ I’m afraid he may. 

I had to leave a rope 
hanging from my 
window.” 

“My lord!” said 
Mr. Willet. He 
fought down a cough 
after a brief but 
exhausting struggle. 


“You are a plucky one, at that! 
All right, men, shove off.” 

But there was a limit to Nye’s 
endurance. He was nodding 
before the longboat reached the 
Griffin, and Mr. Willet carried 
him aboard. 

When he opened his eyes again, 
he was in a berth in a tiny cabin, 
and when he stared out of the 
porthole there was nothing to look 
at but daylight and sunshine and 
blue water . . . 

For ten days the ocean was the 
colour of blue enamel under bright 
blue September skies. The Griffin 
danced along, logging daily runs 
that were a credit to her. Nye 
had little to do but move about 
the ship making friends with all 
hands. 

This was not hard, because his 
father’s name proved a passport 
to open-handed welcome in most 
quarters. Some of the men had 
sailed with him, and their respect 
was immediately evident. 

“I shipped out with yer pa that 
time when we put in at some dab 
o’ land or other to fill our water 
casks—I know ’twas the far side 


o’ the Sandwich Islands—and he 
faced down the whole tribe o’ 
heathen that was waiting to greet 
us. We got our water. Oh, a few 
spears saw us on our way after 
we shoved off, but nobody got 
hurt except a poor little monkey 
named Higgins, or Wiggins, as I 
recollect, and he lived.” 

by 

SCOTT CORBETT 

Several such tales were poured 
into Nye’s ears, some truer than 
others, but all adding to his 
father’s stature. In time even the 
cabin boy—the boy who had 
brought him the message and met 
him on India Wharf—unbent 
enough to talk. 

T HE only person aboard who 
did not seem inclined to 
make friends was a pockmarked, 
broken-nosed ship’s carpenter 
called Red-Eye Pell—Red-Eye 
because his small, squinting eyes 


I 



Nye was on his way to India Wharf. 


His 

face, long and swarthy, bore the 
marks of many a tavern brawl, 
and * some more serious mishap 
had left him with a noticeable 
limp. 

More than that, it seemed to 
have left him with a permanently 
soured temper, at least as far as 
Nye was concerned, because he 
rebuffed with suny grunts every 
attempt Nye made to strike up 
a conversation. On the other hand, 
Nye caught Pell staring at him 
once or twice, and though the 
man always looked away 
immediately, the glint in the small 
red eyes was enough to freeze 
Nye’s blood. 

When he mentioned to his friend 
Jerauld, the quartermaster, that 
Pell did not seem to be friendly, 
the quartermaster’s eyes twinkled 
with their own hard glint. 

“Not likely he would be,” he 
said. “Four years ago, it must 
be—no, five, i reckon—your pa 
knocked him down good and 
proper for his insolence and put 
him ashore with a kick that sent 
him halfway to T Wharf, and 
signed on another man in his 
place. Had it cornin’ to him, Red- 
Eye did—and bein’ your pa was 
skipper, he got what he deserved.” 

From then on, Nye stayed away 
from the ship’s carpenter. But he 
was often conscious of the evil 
red eyes on him. 

One other pair of eyes aboard 
disturbed him. To look up and 
meet the sunken, brooding eyes of 
Mr. Willet was like having a dark 
shadow pass over him. 

For the first few days Mr. 
Willet’s health seemed almost to 
be improving, but then his 
appearances on deck began to be 
fewer and fewer. On the tenti 
day the steward told Nye that Mn 
Willet had taken to his bunk and 
was unable to leave it even for 
meals. 

O N the eleventh day the baro¬ 
meter began to drop sharply 
and soon the Griffin was in the 
grip of a thoroughly nasty south¬ 
westerly gale that shrieked against 
shortened sail, clawed the mizzen 
topsail to shreds, and made every 
timber in her hull creak and groan 
from the buffeting. Darkness fell 
swiftly. Below decks, the smoky 
lamps swung in maniacal circles, 
shedding a checkered light on 
cabins and galley, forecastle and 
passageways. 

Nye was picking his way along 
a passageway and , noticed he was 
directly across from Mr. Willet's 
door. It occurred to him to 
wonder how the poor man might 
be faring- He decided to knock, 
as soon as the ship came up from 
the next roll, and see if Mr. Willet 
needed anything. 

A frightful trough must have 
opened under the ship, because 
she rolled to starboard with a 
violence that put her on her beam- 
ends. Clinging to the portside 
handrail, Nye watched the deck 
tilt down towards the door of Mr. 
Willet’s cabin, which flapped open. 

Mr. Willet, half raised on his 
bunk on one elbow, stared out 
and up the slant at him with 
enormous gleaming eyes. Even 
the black pits could not conceal 
their wild blaze. The lamp 
swinging overhead sent an 
unearthly play of light over the 
wasted, waxen face with its hectic 
red cheeks. 

J UST before the ship rolled 
again, and the door banged 
to as sharply as it had opened, 
Nye saw Mr. Willet’s face contort 
w ith horror. 

To be continued 
© Scott Corbett, 1965 
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A 

NATURE 


MORE ABOUT OILED BIRDS 


f AST week in CN, I told a sad tale about oil-pollution of 
^ the sea and its tragic effect on birds. Now I want to tell 
you something of what is being done about it. 


First we must remember that 
for many' years such organisa¬ 
tions as the Royal Society ! for 
the Protection of Birds, beside 
the RSPCA and other animal- 
welfare bodies, have been doing 
all in their power to make 
known the facts, and to bring 

• pressure to bear in any quarter 
; which - might be able to 

influence the situation. This is 
.good work, well done; but we 
should realise that it is not only 
the shores and coastal waters of 

• Britain which are plagued in 
this way. Other regions of the 
world have the same problem. 

Waging War 

Another body which has for 
a long time waged war against 
oil pollution is The Inter¬ 
national Council for Bird 
Preservation. This has a strong 
British Section, and also has 
representatives in no less than 
55 other countries throughout 
the world. 

The work of this Council is 


not only concerned with oil 
waste; it strives unceasingly to 
fight for measures designed to 
preserve bird life in every pos¬ 
sible way. 

There are some regulations 
about the dumping of oil in the 
seas, and oceans. The thing is 
to get them obeyed. 


Maxwell Knight 


Three great Oil Companies— 
Shell, Esso, and British 
Petroleum—have launched a 
scheme for treating waste' oil 
while it is still in the tankers, 
thus doing away with the 
practice of discharging it into 
the sea. This is a* fine effort, 
and we must hope that other 
companies will follow suit. 

However, even if they do, 
ships which use oil but carry 
other cargoes. as well are not 
necessarily going to adopt the 
same methods. And then there 
are the thousands of passenger 


and naval ships, which should 
fall into line, too. 

If all ship owners would act 
in a responsible way, things 
would be much improved, 
though even then the whole 
danger would not disappear. 
This is because there would still 
be millions of tons of this foul 
waste floating on the surface of 
the seven seas. 

Deadly Scum 

This deadly scum could 
remain for years', travelling 
thousands of miles. In the 
course of its doing this, birds 
will still get oiled-up, and that 
proportion of the waste which 
finds its way on to our 
beaches will continue to make 
them filthy places both for 
birds, and for us too, when we 
are on holiday. 

What is essential is that the 
existing regulations should be 
enforced strictly and also 
strengthened. All the countries 
concerned should make it a 
matter of urgent business to 
co-operate in keeping the sea 
clean. 
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READING FOR LEISURE TIME 


H 


Zealand authors, has just published 
the fifth of her thrillers centred 
on Noreen Gray, who likes a bit 
of detective work in her spare 


Here is a good mixed satchel of books for reading 
—once your homework is done! 

ELEN DAWSON, one of a called THE TWISTED KEY, by 
number of clever New Patricia Lynch (Harrap, 10s. 6d.). 

They have just the right mixture 
of fact and fancy and they never 
get tiresomely “folksy.” The 
story of the boy who climbs a 
high cliff to find an eagle’s nest, 
for instance, couldn’t be better 
done. . 


JfoR girls, especially those think¬ 
ing about the summer holi¬ 
days, there’s CLARE GOES TO 
HOLLAND, by Anne Pilgrim 
(Abelard-Schuman, 13s. 6d.). Clare, 
who has just had to give up . a 
nursing career and is down in the 
dumps, gets an unexpected offer 
to join a cruise yacht as stewardess 
for a tour of the Dutch waterways. 
She sees a lot of attractive places 
in Holland, and even more of a 
very mixed lot of passengers. 

★ 

strange and sometimes rather 
grim tale of the days of the 
Danes is told by Marion Garth- 
waite in THE LOCKED CROWNS 
(World’s Work, 15s.). This is a 
realistic retelling of the old 
romance of Havelok the Dane, 
who escapes from Denmark and 
his sinister guardian and reaches 
England. Here he finds Gold- 
borough, a girl who is rightful 
ruler of England but has been put 


time. Her new adventure is called 
NOREEN AND THE HENRY 
AFFAIR (Dent, 13s. 6d.), Henry 
being a large sandy-black Alsatian. 
A dark deed in New Moon Valley, 
years before, is uncovered. 

9 3 9 

J can recommend a good collec¬ 
tion of Irish short stories 


'T'URNING to science," another 
of the Creators of the 
Modern World series has been 
published by Arthur Barker . at 
12s. 6d. WILLIAM HENRY 
FOX TALBOT, by Arthur fl. 
Booth, relates how this man,. the 
father of modern ‘ photography, 
discovered how to let the Sun draw 
pictures for him. 

9 9 9 

in a prison tower by her guardian. 
And then . . . 

★ 

gHOWEix Styles has already 
given us three breezy books 
about the adventures of Midship¬ 
man Quinn in various ships of the 


British fleet during the war with 
Napoleon. Now comes a fourth 
book, QUINN AT TRAFALGAR 
(Faber, 13s. 6d.). Given temporary 
command of a small ship 
captured frpm the Spaniards, 
Quinn soon finds himself between 
an enemy frigate and the terrible 
reefs off Cape Trafalgar. There 
is also a friendly spy to be rescued 
from a Spanish prison before the 
firing party gets- busy—and no 
sooner has Quinn solved this one 
than his little ship finds herself on 
the fringe of the great sea fight 
in which Nelson died. 

★ 

Jjfow for the Bushrangers. 

. STAGECOACH WEST, by 
Denys Burrows (Educational 
Press, 16s.) takes us back a 
century to the days when railways 
were just beginning in Australia 
but had not yet ousted the five- 
horse stagecoach. Such a heavily 
laden vehicle often fell easy prey 
to the bushrangers—the highway¬ 
men of the Outback. Meet Quinn, 
the lean-faced driver, and Kit 
Lawson, who rides to save the 
gold. And Ropesend Gallagher. 
They’re a tough lot. 

\ very readable book is 
INVENTORS, by Egon 
Larsen (Dobson, 13s. 6d.). It intro¬ 
duces us to all sorts of inventions, 
from the pressure cooker (in 
1680!) to the hovercraft and the 
men who thought them out. 
Marconi and radio, Dunlop and 
the pneumatic tyre . . . Edison 
and the phonograph . . . Westing- 
house and his air brake . . . these 
and many others are to be found , 
here. 


Ylf HAT does it really feel like 
V to work on a farm? Ted 
Fellows writes the story, of Tim 
Granger, whose father gives up an 
office job to take over a farm. 
Tim has to cope with the day-to- 
day routines and worries of look¬ 
ing after cows and pigs. From the 
arrival of the cows in a lorry to 
the putting out of a fire in the 
cowhouse, there is always some¬ 
thing happening in TIM 
CHOOSES FARMING 
(Methuen, 15s.). 

9 9 9 

p you live near the sea and want 
a new hobby, get Nancy Scott’s 
THE SEASHORE (Dobson, 
13s. 6d.). There are so many 
strange and often unsuspected 
creatures to be studied in this 
shore territory which, twice every 
24 hours, is alternately. dry land 
and the bottom of the sea. 

A.I. 


% ... .. ■ W; 

collection of badly oiled sea-birds, including guillemots, razorbills, 
and puffins Evening Gazette;Middlesbrough 


By the way, do not imagine 
that covering large areas of the, 
sea with oil waste is the only 
form of water-pollution which 
exists. There are other kinds 


affecting rivers, streams, and 
lakes and what lives in them. 
Perhaps I may be able to write 
on this subject at some future 
time. 
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13 


picture 

serial 



Presenting another of the most famous 
of Shakespeare’s plays in a special way 


Part 

Seven 


omeo and Julie 





4. It was then that, with horror, Juliet 
saw Romeo lying dead with the poison 
cup beside him. Realising that Romeo 
had killed himself, Juliet drew a dagger 
from her belt, wanting only to die. 


3. When Juliet awoke, 
and fearfully remem¬ 
bered where she was, 
she cried aloud for 
Romeo. But, before 
the Friar could even 
begin to explain, he 
heard footsteps 
approaching. Hur¬ 
riedly he urged Juliet 
to leave with him, as 
all their plans had 
gone astray. 

But Juliet refused. 
Not fully recovered 
from her trance, she 
was hardly aware of 
the complications that 
would follow at being 
found alive! Besides, 
she argued, Romeo 
would be expecting to 
find her waiting. 

In vain the Friar 
pleaded, and when the 
footsteps drew close, 
he panicked and fled. 


I. The Friar, meanwhile, was horrified that his plan had gone wrong, and that he 
had not been able to tell Romeo that Juliet was not dead but in a trance, and 
that there had been only a mock funeral. Also, the effects of the liquid he had 
given Juliet to drink would be wearing off soon. 

What was to be done ? What could the Friar say ? Worried, he went to the 
tomb to explain to Juliet as best he could. 


2. Very distressed indeed at the way things had turned 
out, the Friar entered the tomb where Juliet still lay 
sleeping. To his horror, he first saw the dead body of 
Romeo, then that of Count Paris. This terrible tragedy 
further complicated matters for the Friar. Now he 
would have to tell Juliet, when she regained consciousness, 
that Romeo was dead ! 


Because of a family feud, 
Romeo and Juliet had 
wed in secret. Not know¬ 
ing this, Juliet's father 
insisted that she marry 
Count Paris. 

Distressed, Juliet 
asked help of the Friar 
who had married her to 
Romeo. The Friar 
arranged to put Juliet 
into a deatli-like trance 
and for her to have a 
mock funeral. This he 
intended to explain- to 
Romeo. But the news 
reached Romeo that 
Juliet was dead. 

Heartbroken, Romeo 
tens determined to see 
Juliet once more before 
taking poison and dying 
at her side. In order to 
do so, he was forced to 
kill Count Paris, who 
tried to prevent hint 
entering the tomb . . . 



5. By this time the alarm had been raised by a page 
belonging to Count Paris, who had witnessed the fight 
between his master and Romeo. Romeo and . Juliet’s 
fathers, the Lords Montague and Capulet, together with 
the Prince of Verona and Officers of the Watch, had 
come to the tomb to find the cause of such a disturbance. 



6. The Friar, 
after leaving 
Juliet, had run 
in fear into the 
churchyard. 
There the 
Officers of the 
Watch found 
him and appre¬ 
hended him. 
They took him 
before the 
Prince of Verona 
who demanded 
to know all that 
had happened. 
But the Friar 
had no means of f 
knowing what ; 
caused the death f 
of Romeo and f 
Count Paris. 

Thenhedecided 1 
to disclose his | 
ill-fated plan. L 

To be concluded . 
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Nature Series 

10 BIRDS 10 BUTTERFLIES 

15 ANIMALS 10 FISH 

20 FLOWERS 5 CATS (SET) 

5 DOGS. (SET) 

Any one of these seven packets quite free 
to introduce you to the Sterling Stamp Club. 
State the free offer you require, enclose 
4d. stamp and ask to see a selection of our 
Commonwealth and Foreign Stamps on 10 days' 
Approval. 9d. extra for each set if more than one 
required (4/-lot). Please tell your parents 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE {Dept. CN 12 2) LANCING, SUSSEX 
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JAMAICA 


I 


25 Island Stamps Offer 

SUPER lot to add to your collection . . - 
Icelandic Volcano . . . Magnificent 

Jamaican . . . Zanzibar . . . British 
Solomons . . . also some of the latest and 
hard to get issues. All sent to those 
enclosing two (2) 3d. stamps and asking 
to see my latest discount stamp booklet 
oh 14 days’ approval. If Approvals not 
wanted enclose 2/6. 

Do not forget to enclose the stamps to 
cover postage, etc.; and to inform your 
parents that you are writing. 

CAPTAIN MARTIN CAMPBELL (el) 

29 Palatine Road, Gorlng-by-Sea, Sussex 


GREAT 

BRITAIN 


FREE 

To All Collectors Who 
Send For Approvals 

Tell your Parents. . 



I Please send~5d G.B. Stamps and 
Approvals tor which X enclose 6d. postage. 

I Name.i.....— 

Address.....I,................. 


[[JlWILSTAMPSJpept^AIMljJlM.Jo^^jj 



STAMP COUECTORS 

SEND FOR THIS 

_ FABULOUS 

COLLECTION AND OUR 
APPROVALS TODAY. Tell your parents^ 

"cTmet Sales TcMlTNorwIeh, NOR 02P 
SEND 100 B.E. AND APPROVALS FOB 
WHICH I ENCLOSE 6d. POSTAGE. 

Name. 


Address.. 


:-j 


★ TWO If6 STAMPS FREE^ 

4 These 2 USED STAMPS OF GREAT ^ 
4 BRITAIN. KING GEORGE VI & QUEEN k 
j ELIZABETH, together with the follow- k 
2 ing Colonial Stamps: Jubilee, Royal Visit, L 
2 1937 and 1952 Coronations, catalogue £ 
9 value 3/6 are offered FREE to applicants r 


4 11? BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH p 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modem issues, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4$d. postage. 

(Price without Approvals—1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your Parents. 

CUMMIT stamps 

SEATON, WORKINGTON; CUMBERLAND 


IT IS MOST IMPORTANT 

that you print your full name and 
address clearly when replying 1 to 
advertisements. Also please make sure 
that you send your reply to 

the address in the advertisement. 


CD ETC A MAGNIFICENT 
rntL COLLECTION OF HORSES 
ALL MULTICOLOURED LARGE STAMPS 
INCLUDING THREE TR1ANGULARS 





Just send us a 3d. stamp for postage of 
Approvals and free gift. If you are under 
16, please tell your parents. (Approvals and 
gift to U.K. only.) . 

WULFRUNA STAMP CO.(Dep. CN43), 

6A CORNHILL, DORCHESTER, DORSET 

RUSSIA FREE to everyone 11 pVCTP 

ordering one of these rMuntlj 


10 


10 diff. 

Afghanistan 4/6 
(cat. 13/4) 
Formosa 1/6 

Liberia 1/9 

Sau. Arabia 1/9 
Trlangulars 1/6 


25 diff. 
Columbia 1/6 
Costa Rica 3/3 
Cyprus 4/6 
Malta 3/6 
Sudan 4/6 
Zanzibar 12/- 


50 diff. 

Bolivia 5/- 
French C. 1/9 
Malaya 3/6 
N. Zealand 3/6 
Persia 2/6 
S. Africa 2/9 


Please tell your parents. 

POSTAGE EXTRA 3d. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 

Bqltslomps (10). IS Kidderminster Raad. Croydon, Surer 



O.K .! So now 
you’ve seen a 
Cat Laugh! " 


He’s pleased be- 
cause he knows 
about our mag¬ 
nificent offer. 


3 Value, of these beautiful Polish Cats 

FREE 

to all stamp collectors. All you have 
to do is send for our Approvals Now! 
Please tell your parents. 

BECCIES STAMP CO. (BH4) BECCIES, SUFFOLK 


A GENUINE CLOCK 

THAT YOU 

CONSTRUCT YOURSELF 


You can now tell the time by 
a clock built with your own 
hands! Attractive coloured 
clock face with all metal 
parts. Will literally last for 
years and can be regulated to 
within one minute a month 
accuracy. A truly practical clock 
for everyone even children. Can 
be built in 30 minutes. And so 
educational. Measures 8 in. high, 

4J in. wide. 14 page illustrated 
booklet of clear instructions. 

AN IDEAL GIFT 
MARVELLOUS I f A P./P. 

VALUE ONLY 1 W 2/6 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send now with cash. 

CLOCKWISE & CO. (DEPT. CN2) 

58 Muswell Hill Broadway, London, N.10 


350 MIXED STAMPS FREE 

when you first apply for our 
approvals, and enclose 6d. postage. 
please tell your parents. 

N. P. STAMP CO., 

. “Shenstone," Wimborne Road, 
Lychett Mat raver*, Poola, Dorset. 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


IN HONOUR OF GREAT MEN 


CTAMP collectors everywhere are pleased by the news that 
Britain is to have a special stamp later this year to honour 
Sir Winston Churchill. This will be the first British stamp 
to honour anyone not a member of the Royal Family. 

Even the Shakespeare stamps, 5-centavos stamps with the 

portraits of three Allied war- 
leaders: Marshal Stalin (Russia), 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(USA), and Great Britain’s 
Winston Churchill, 

The overprint, pictured in the 
previous column, may be found 
in red. blue, or green ink. 


value, pictured here, shows his 
portrait with an African 'jungle 
scene in the background. 


i.ssued last April, were officially 
intended to mark the international 
celebrations for the 400th anni¬ 
versary of his birth, not to honour 
the poet himself—though the 
distinction is not easy to see. y' 

A suitable occasion for the 
Churchill _ issue would be 10th 
May, which' will be the 25tli 
anniversary of his becoming; 
Britain’s wartime Prime Minister. 
But designing ' and printing the 
stamps may take too long for 
them to be ready by then; 

Mid-September, the 25th anni¬ 
versary of the Battle of Britain, 
when the Royal Air Force repelled 
the attacks of the German Luft¬ 
waffe, would be another appro¬ 
priate time for the issue. 

The United States Post Office 
has also announced that a 5-cents 


by C. W. Hill 



Churchill stamp will be issued in 
America later this year. 

Sir Winston has already been 
portrayed on stamps from four 
countries. To celebrate the end 
of the Second World War, in 
1945, the South American republic 
of Colombia overprinted ordinary 


Stamps from Nicaragua (1946) 
and Salvador (1948) show Chur¬ 
chill with President Roosevelt at 
various wartime' conferences. In 
1948, stamps showing the two 
leaders were prepared for issue, in 
the southern Arabian State of 
Yemen. They were never placed 
on sale at Yemeni post offices, 
however, and many collectors do 
not consider them to be proper 
postage stamps. 

Three new stamps from East 
Germany honour another of the 
World's great men. He is Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, who is famous 
as a musician’ philosopher, and 
missionary. Over 50 years ago 
Dr. Schweitzer gave up his 
position as principal of a college 
in Strasbourg to become a medical 
missionary in French Equatorial 
Africa. Here he opened the 
hospital, at Lambarene, where he 
still works. 

The new stamps were issued to 
mark Dr. Schweitzer’s 90th birth¬ 
day last month. The 10-pfennigs 



- The visit made by Pope Paul VI 
to India last December has 
already been marked by the issue 
of a special Indian stamp. A 
series of four stamps' marking the 
visit has now been issued by the 
Vatican Post Office. 



Pictured here is the 15-lire 
value, showing Pope Paul at 
prayer. 
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SPRINGTIME I 

RIDDLE | 


PICK a puzzle: 


KICK OFF FOR A SCOTS 
SOCCER 


i CLUB 



FREE ! 

50 world stamps (including diamond 
and triangular) to all genuine appli¬ 
cants for super discount approvals. 

Phase Tell Your Parents. 

Send 3d. stamp to : 

C. D. CHEEK, 2? Bromyard Crescent, 
Paulsgrove, Portsmouth. 


Can you re-arrange the jumbled 
letters above to “ net ” a 
famous Scottish soccer club ! 

PLACE PAIRS 

Can you pair off the words in 
the two columns below to form 
the names of seven places in 
the British Isles ? 


SAILORS, 
PLEASE! 

Can you name the famous men 
who commanded the following 
ships ? 

The Golden Hind, The 
Endeavour, The Santa Maria. 

ALL GREEK 


My first is in thick and also in 
thin, 

My second’s in mouth but 
absent from chin; 

My third is in cool though 
missing from hot, 

My fourth is in little but miss¬ 
ing from lot. 

My last is in pea but never in 
bean, 

My whole is a flower soon to 
be seen. 

TRUE OR 
FALSE? 

Quicksilver is another name 
for Mercury. 

Istanbul is the capital of 
Turkey. 

The tomato is a vegetable. 
The Olympic Games are held 
every four years. 

Colonel Lindbergh made the 
first transatlantic flight in 1927. 


P. X. CALLING! 

Chemicals, Bunsens, Beakers, Litmus, 
Flasks. Funnels, Filter-paper. 
Cheaper than a Chemistry SetI 
Send 6d. Stamps for LIST. 

■THE YOUNG CHEMIST' is a splendid 
Book (108 Experiments) IO/3d. Post-free. 
P. X. TECHNICAL SUPPLIES (Dept. C) 
Exchange House, Eldon St., Sheffield I. 


Swan 

Stock 

Ox 

Tor 

Ban 

Winds 

Black 


Bury 
Burn 
Or 
Age 
Quay 
Ford 
' Ton 




c 


1 

L 

L 


S 


= | Answers to puzzles are on page 16 \ 


The appropriate letters inserted in the blank squares above will 
form four well-known characters from Greek mythology. 
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C N News in Pictures 


Two of the girls are responsible for looking after one of the Centre’s larger 
pets, a ram. But it doesn’t seem too keen on the grapes the students grow ! 


YOUNG SOVIET 


NATURE STUDENTS 


Like the agricultural centre in near-by Minsk, the Centre is concerned with 
flower and vegetable growing. This group is learning to bottle produce. 


THESE pictures show the Naturalist Centre in the Chelyushkin Park 
1 near Minsk, the capital of White Russia. It has hundreds of young 
members who study plant life and agriculture. 

The centre—one of many to be opened in the Soviet Union in recent 
years—has a link with the 4,000-ton Soviet exploration ship, Chelyushkin, 
which was crushed by ice during a voyage to the Arctic in 1938. The 
crew of one hundred was picked up by an ice-breaker, and the four 
scientists who had previously set up a camp for meteorological and 
radio research, some 15 miles from the North Pole, 
were rescued from a floating iceberg. 


There is a variety of livestock, and rabbit-breeding and bee-keeping are 
undertaken. Here an instructor shows the Young Naturalists a honeycomb. 


The weather is also studied, with instruments such as barometers and rain¬ 
fall gauges. Delicate apparatus is housed in boxes like the one on the right. 


Experiments with fertilizers are carried out on the crops, which include flax 
and maize. These boys are measuring maize, which can grow up to 20 feet I 
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WRESTLING, in one form or another, has been one of Man’s 
favourite physical recreations from the beginning of history. 
Any, and every, civilisation—Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Chinese, 
Aztec, Indian—produced wrestlers of some kind. 

In a general sense, wrestling was introduced to train men 
for the more serious business of fighting wars (with animals it 
is the same—watch the mother cat wrestle with her kittens), 
or sometimes to fight for show, like the gladiators of the Roman 
Empire, whose life would depend upon their skill or the thumb 
signal of a capricious Emperor. 




Mr. Gunzi Koizumi, President of the British Judo Association, with 
boys of a Budokwai (club) in south-west London. Mr. Koizumi 
started the first judo club in Britain, in 1918 

Occasionally the process would greater range of skill in this new 
be reversed, and fighting methods sport. In the early days of this - _ 

were adapted for more normal century, Kano’s judo champions Murrayneld. 

physical activity. Judo, in a way, beat all comers ; then young men THE, FINAL TRIAL for the 

comes under this heading. The joined his club in ever-growing England 15 Group schools team 


HOCKEY MATCHES 
IN WALES 

Readers interested in getting 
tickets for the Women’s Inter¬ 
national Hockey matches in Wales 
should write to: 

Wales v Scotland, Llanelly, 13th 
March. Miss M. Williams, 3 
Saron Road, Bynea, Llanelly. 
Wales v Ireland, Colwyn Bay, 20th 
March. Mrs. C, O’Donnell, 
Carlton, Peulwys Lane, Old 
Colwyn, North Wales. 

Wales v South Africa, at Margam, 
Port Talbot, 3rd April. Com¬ 
mander J. Storer-Carson, The 
Clubhouse, Groes, Margam (Port 
Talbot 3161, ext. 193). 

INTERNATIONAL 

RUGBY 

TWO Rugby Union international 
matches are to be played on 
Saturday—England v France, at 
Twickenham; and Scotland v Ire¬ 
land at Murrayfield. 

England has had a poor season, 
having been beaten by Wales and 
Ireland. France held Ireland to 
a draw in Dublin, and should have 
the edge over England at 
Twickenham. 

Scotland, too, has lost both 
international matches. against 
France, in Paris, and at home to 
Wales. After the display against 
England, it seems that Ireland may 
be just good enough to win at 


knights of old Japan (who were 
called samurai) used to learn 
various styles of fighting without 
weapons; these were called 
jujitsu. 

In the 1870s, a Japanese numbers 
educationalist named Jigoro Kano 
was trying to devise a sport for his 
country. The sport he wanted 
would have to be very active, so 


FOLLOWING my note in 
CN issue dated 9th January 
there have been a number of 
inquiries from readers, Sports 
Masters,' and Games 
Mistresses interested in having 
judo added to the school’s 
sports curriculum. 

For further details of 
Schools Associations—and of 
the forthcoming schoolboys 
championships—write to : Mr. 
Keith Brewster,, Public Rela¬ 
tions Officer, British Judo 
Association, 38 East Bond 
Street, Leicester. 

The Sports Editor 


that it could develop the bodies Bristol, in May. 
of the small Japanese; it would 
have to be cheap, because many 
of the people were still poor and 
could not afford much in the way 
of equipment; it would have to 
be 'exciting and fun, so that 
interest in it was retained; and, 
lastly, it would need to have a 
link with the past so that the 
Japanese could be proud of its 
origin. The sport he developed 
was' called judo. 

At first, few people, joined Mr. 

Kano’s club, for they thought it 
was just another limited wrestling 
style; but gradually it became 
apparent that there was a much 

The Children's Newspaper is ptintedj 
E.C.4. Editorial Offices, Fleetway 
Sole Agents : Australasia Messrs. 


will also be held on Saturday, at 
Burton - on - Trent, Staffordshire. 
Boys from various parts of 
the country will be playing for a 
place in the England team to meet 
Wales at Twickenham on 24th 
March. 

This Trial brings together the 
boys who have proved themselves 
through previous trials—District, 
Area and Regional. 

Extras ... 

Cricket 

The All-India XI which will tour 
Britain in the summer has arranged 
an extra match—against Scotland 
in Edinburgh from 31st July-3rd 
August. 

Lacrosse 

. , The first of the season’s women’s 

The sport is so popular now international matches takes place 
among- schools that many have at Belfast on Saturday, where 
their own clubs (both in and out Ireland meet Scotland, 
of school hours). In 1963 the; Lawn Tennis 
British Schoolboys Judo Associa- London will meet Paris in an 
tion was formed in order to under -23 match to be played at 
promote and encourage boys and Queen’s Club on Friday and 
schools to take up this sport. Saturday. 

Now the first British schoolboys 
championships are to be staged, at 


By Mr. Geoffrey R. Gleeson, 
National Coach to the British 
Judo Association 

By about the 1930s. 
judo had spread outside Japan- 
itself, and many centres of the 
new sport were to be found in 
most countries. In Britain today 
there are some 600 clubs with 
35,000 members. 

Although judo is a very 
competitive sport, it is one which 
men and women, boys and girls 
can—and do—enjoy. One learns 
all the exciting skills without 
causing harm to an opponent; it 
teaches self-control; and it also 
means alertness of mind, for judo 
requires quick thinking. 


IT is good to learn that golf is continuing to progress in the schools. 
The Golf Foundation reports that last year 100 more schools were 
introduced to the game, making about 850 now receiving professional 
coaching. A further 200 schools had made inquiries. 

The Foundation also said that it spent £11,749 last year on instruction 
in schools — £2,000 more than in 1963. All this, of course, is money well 
spent, since it furthers a game which can be played the year round. 

The English Golf Union also has a Junior section, formed to give 
further help to young people introduced to the game by the Golf Foundation. 
For coaching purposes, the Golf Union has five regions, and county 
secretaries are asked to forward the names of young players who have 
talent which could be developed during weekend courses held in the 
spring and autumn. 

Golf is one of the few major sports in which families can take part 
together—Mum and Son v. Dad and Daughter, for example. Of course, 
there is always the question of handicaps, but little things like those 
will not worry anyone keen on golf ! 

The Sports Editor 


Schoolboy Ian, A Mighty 
Man Is He 


More Pools 

FURTHER to my remarks last week 

aSdtrfc sau eus .sLrr&jrrrsrj? 

schools on the Shetland Islands of 'T'; te " ‘“cm! 

Unst and Yell are to have swimming who is mgkmg big news in Cheshire. 


pools. 

As the two pools will cost a total 
of £8,500, the responsible education 
authority is to be congratulated! 

Stern Schoolboy 


He is 13-year-old Ian Illidge, of Sir 
John Deane’s Grammar School, who 
weighs more than 14J stone. 

Ian took up weightlifting a couple 
of months ago, “ to help me get fit 
for rugger and athletics.” He is in 
his school's under-14 rugger team. 


Derek White, of Putney. Derek lives 
by the stretch of the Thames which 
sees the start of the annual Boat 
Race, and so it is not surprising that 
he loves being in boats. He is a 


THE smiling lad in my picture is where he no doubt lends weight in 

r->—v -<■ "...— r.—t. u- the right place at the right time! 

Last season he was runner-up in the 
Cheshire Schools' junior shot-put 
championship; my correspondent 
feels confident that Jan will win the 
• title this summer. 

Any More For Fencing I 

SEEING a note that the World 
Fencing Championships are to be 
held in Paris in July made me 
wonder how many young people are 
interested in the sport. Seemingly, 
quite a lot of schoolchildren are 
taking it up, as is happily the case 
with most sports in these days. The 
Wandsworth School, in south-west 
London, holds fencing classes at 
which some 200 boys receive 
instruction from a professional 
coach. 

How many more schools or clubs, 
1 wonder, have such facilities? 

Book Note 

IF your are interested in cycling, I 
suggeshyou get an attractive booklet 
called Cycling. It is the latest in the 
Know the Game series, and it con¬ 
tains invaluable information about 
almost everything—from simple 
maintenance to giving the gear ratios 
needed for climbing mountain passes 
on the Continent. 

Published by, Educational Produc¬ 
tions, in collaboration with the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, this well- 
illustrated booklet costs only 3s. 6d. 



Derek White and his trophies 

member of the Midland Bank eight, 
and several other crews. 

As a fight eleven-year-old, his 
place is in the stern, as coxswain. 
But he seems to have steered a pretty 
good course, judging from the twelve 
trophies he has- collected—in only 
one season on the river! 

I'm told that Derek, who goes to 
Granard Primary School, hopes to be 
a member of a British crew at the 
next Olympics. The Games will 
next be held in about three years’ 
time, so Derek is certainly a young 
hopeful! 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

(P.3) CN Chess Club : 1. R-N 8 ch 
K-Q2 ; 2. N-K5 ch, PxN ; 3. B-N5 
double check, mate. (P.4) : Cross¬ 
word Puzzle : ACROSS: I Ally 

3 Nautilus. 9 Snowdon. 10 Alone 
11 Needed. 12 Israel. 14 Lassie. 

16 Candid. 18 Mercer. 19 Travel 
22 Crypt. 24 Hickory. 25 Audience 
26 Bald. DOWN : 1 Arsenai. 2 Loose; 

4 Anno. 5 Tea. 6 Leopard. 7 Smell. 
8 Adhesive. 13 Shamrock. 15 Sprayed. 

17 Delayed. 18 Mocha. 20 Viola. 
21 Chic. 23 Tic. (P.14) : Kick-ofl 
for a Scots Soccer Club : Hibernian. 
Place Pairs : Swan-age ; Stock-ton ; 
Ox-ford ; Tor-quay ; Ban-bury ; 
Winds-or ; Black-burn. Sailors, 
Please ! Sir Francis Drake ; Captain 
James Cook ; Christopher Columbus. 
All Greek : Odysseus ; Agamemnon ; 
Perseus ; Achilles. Springtime 
Riddle : Tulip. True or False ? True ; 
false, the capital is Ankara ; false, it 
is a fruit ; true ; false. Captain Alcock 

_ and Lieutenant Brown made ‘.he first 
j non-stop flight in 1919. 


















































